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IV. AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The only papers relating to Ornithology which have appeared 
in the ‘Proceedings’ of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia since our last issue are upon the birds collected 
by Mr. Xantus at Cape S. Lucas, at the southern extremity of 
Lower California, by Mr. Xantus himself and Prof. Baird. The 
new species are described by Mr. Xantus as Picus lucasanus, Cam- 
pylorhynchus affinis, Harporhynchus cinereus, and Brachyrhamphus 
hypoleucus. Prof. Baird gives a general list, enumerating forty- 
two species. “ The Fauna” of this region, he says, “is almost 
identical with that of the Gila river, and to a certain extent with 
that of the Rio Grande. It is an important fact also, that, while 
these relationships are exceedingly intimate, there is almost none 
to the coast-fauna of Upper California.” 


a 


XXIV.—Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &c. 


Mr. Fraser, whom we last noticed as collecting at Babahoyo, 
on the river Guayaquil, has forwarded a series of about 360 birds 
obtained there during the months of July, August, and part of 
September last. They are not generally in a good state of pre- 
servation, having been attacked by insects, but there are many 
new and interesting species amongst them, of which an account 
will be given in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society. A 
letter dated Babahoyo, August 28th, says: “This place is some 
200 miles up the river from Guayaquil, and in the wet or summer 
season is under water for many months, some four or five feet ; 
so you may imagine what a nasty, sickly place it is. The in- 
bitants are always complaining, more or less, of fever. The 
houses are of sticks, with sides of bamboos. At present people 
are living on the ground-floor, but as the waters rise they ascend 
their ladders and occupy the first floor. All communication 
then takes place by canoe, and the cattle are driven off to the 
higher lands. A white butterfly is here in myriads, and always 
seems to be going up stream.” 

Mr. Fraser left Guayaquil for Esmeraldas, higher up the coast, 
in the beginning of October, and collected at the latter place 
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until the end of December. His last letters (dated Panama, 
Jan. 6th & 15th) announced that he purposed leaving by the 
Central American mail of the 18th of that month to join Mr. 
Salvin in Guatemala. 


Mr. Blyth in his last letters (dated Calcutta, Jan. 8th & 21st) 
speaks of an apparently new species of Cassowary (Casuarius) in 
the aviary of the Babu Rajendra Mullick of Calcutta: “ It has 
a yellow throat, a single yellow throat-wattle, and a long stripe 
of naked yellow skin down each side of the neck. In its pre- 
sent (first) plumage, it is of a much lighter colour than the 
young of the Common Cassowary of the same size, two of which 
are kept along with it ; and from the size of the legs, it is easy to 
perceive that when full-grown it is a much smaller species.” 


The following extracts are from Mr. Osbert Salvin’s last 


letters :— 
“ San Geronimo, Vera Paz, 
Nov. 29th, 1859. 


“ The day before yesterday I arrived here from Coban, having 
spent three weeks there altogether, durmg the whole of which 
time I was kept hard at work skinning. The whole number of 
skins I obtained reaches to 600, of which I prepared myself 
about 400. They were all shot near the town by the boys with 
their pea-shooters, and so dexterous are some of these young 
rascals, that they would, in one day, sometimes, bring me as 
many as fifty. I paid them at the rate of 1d. a piece, but for 
larger birds, according to their size. I cannot now give you an 
exact summary of the collection, but I will just run through 
some of the best. In the first place, I found a man who had, 
among some common things, three Cotinge amabiles, which of 
course I secured. If what they tell me is true, it would appear 
that this species makes a vertical migration, and is found in the 
summits of the hills about Coban during the months of January, 
February, and March ; the other months it spends on the ‘ tierra 
caliente? The skins I have just obtained are from the latter 
locality. Of Humming-birds I obtained sixteen species, one of 
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which I take to be new: it is a Petasophora; its general colour 
is brownish, and it has a gular stripe running down the throat 
of faint blue and green ; the ears are blue*. I have also obtained 
some good specimens of Lophornis helene, which pleased me 
much; the rest are common. I enclose a comparative list of 
the Humming-birds of Dueñas and Coban: when I have time, 
I mean to make out a similar list of the birds of the two places 
as complete as I can. 

“ A specimen of a Penelope, which was brought to me, appears 
to answer well with P. niger ; it is not at all rare in the moun- 
tains. An Ortalida is also found there. A female Euphonia gouldi, 
a fine specimen of Botaurus lentiginosus, a female Gyparchus papa, 
and several others which I do not know, form the best part of my 
collection. One of the very commonest birds about the town is 
Elainia vilissima. I also obtained three specimens of E. placens. 
I think, too, you will be rather pleased with the Mniotiltide and 
Vireones; but I hardly know with what amount of satisfaction 
you will receive the intelligence that I have certainly three, per- 
haps four, species of Caprimulgide. At Coban the coast-species 
and those of the cold country are much mingled, and I think 
that after a very careful scrutiny the number of species exclu- 
sively belonging to one or the other will prove small in com- 
parison. I wish you would look very carefully at a specimen 
marked in my collection Trogon puella from the Pacifice Coast 
region. I cannot help feeling sure that it is not the same as 
the bird found in the mountains of Coban, which, as I am as- 
sured, is exclusively a bird of the cold region. The species of 
Coban has a black ring round the eye; Pharomacrus paradiseus 
has the same; so I am told by a man who has shot many. I 
should also like to know what is the colouring of the chin and 
lower parts of Pteroglossus torquatus, as I have a skin from the 
Rio Polochic which I fancy is different. I have set two men to 
work to collect for me in the coast-country, north of Coban, 
and I have great expectations that they will work well for me. 
I have made arrangements to return to Coban in January, when 
I hope to shoot some Quesals myself; the bad weather and the 
quantity of work the small boys gave me to do prevented me 

* It is Petasophora delphine.—Ep. 
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from penetrating into their localities this last visit. That I 
worked hard you can imagine, when I tell you that I skinned 
twenty-seven birds at a sitting. I leave shortly for Dueñas, 
when I shall set about arranging this collection and despatch it, 
as well as the birds I have now there, which amount to some 200. 
This place where I am now staying is situated at the western 
end of the plain of Salama. The climate is hot, and consequently 
I find some ‘ tierra caliente’ species ; Icterus gularis is common ; 
I have also Ceryle amazona, and a beautiful species of Momotus*, 
of which I do not know the name. Amazilia corallirostris is 
also found, and an Œdicnemus, which I have not yet been able 
to shoot. It was interesting to hear some of the people at Coban 
talk of Delattre’s visit, and of what he did and where he went. 
It seems that they have been in the habit of shooting and col- 
lecting birds ever since that time. Another thing I ascertained 
which will be interesting to British zoologists, viz. that Naucle- 
rus furcatus breeds in the mountains about Coban. My chief 
ally and collector there found a nest with young last year. Of 
course, I am making every endeavour to secure the eggs next 
season. He tells me I am tolerably certain to obtain them.” 


Comparative List of Humming-birds of Dueftas and Coban. 


DUENAS. CoBAN. 
Petasophora thalassina. Petasophora delphine. 
Eugenes fulgens. Eugenes fulgens. 

Phaeéthornis adolphi. 
Amazilia arsinoé. Amazilia riefferi. 
Campylopterus rufus. 
“5 delattrit. Campylopterus delattri. 
T pampa. 
Chlorostilbon osberti. 
Cyanomyia cyanocephala. Cyanomyia cyanocephala, 
Heliomaster longirostris. 
Delattria viridipallens. Delattria viridipallens. 
Heliopedica melanotis. Heliopedica melanotis. 
Eupherusa eximia, 
Myiabeillia typica. Myiabeillia typica. 
Trochilus colubris. Trochilus colubris. 


Selasphorus heloisæ. 


* This is Eumomota superciliaris. —Ep. 
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Dvuras. COBAN. 


Selasphorus platycercus. 

Delattria henrici. 

Lamprolæma rhami. 

Thaumastura henicura. Thaumastura henicura. 
Thaumantias candidus. 
Lophornis helenæ. 


“ Dueñas, Dec. 31st, 1859. 

‘“ My trip to Vera Paz terminated a few days ago. As yet, I 
have not been able to arrange my collections, which are large, 
so as to be able to say more than what I wrote to you by 
last mail. I have been, and am exceedingly pleased with the 
results, and have gained a vast deal of information as regards 
the knowledge of the geography of the country. I fear you 
will be rather staggered by the number of birds I am sending— 
some 800; but I little knew, when I first arrived at Coban, 
what powerful assistance I was going to have when I employed 
the small boys and their pea-shooters to bring me birds at 
a quartillo (14d.) a piece. The skins from San Geronimo reach 
100, and those I previously had here 250. Of those from the 
former place, some are interesting, especially the beautiful Mot- 
mot, which is common there; I also found Tryphena duponti 
and Amazilia corallirostris. The plain of Salama is, as you 
will see on the map, connected by a tributary of the Rio de la 
Passion with the northern coast-region of Yucatan. On the 
opposite side of the southern range of hills which bound the 
plain, not five leagues from Salama, at a place called Choaeas, 
at about the same elevation, the watershed changes into that of 
the Motagua or Rio Grande. Consequently I found, on pass- 
ing from San Geronimo to this last-mentioned place, some five 
or six birds I had never observed at San Geronimo,—and my 
list of the birds of San Geronimo includes about 100 species. 
The changes of the physical features of this country have sur- 
prised and puzzled me much. The divisions seem to be these: 
First, the northern and southern coasts, which include the dense 
tropical forests; next come the arid plains and hills, such as 
those of Zacapa and Salama, also a hot country ; next the table- 
lands, which include the Altos ; and apart from these I place the 
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Alta Vera Paz, as it is called, of which Coban is the principal 
town. This so differs in its contour, soil, and productions, as 
to render it sufficiently distinct from the last division, though 
also a cold district. Of birds, some are especially confined to 
each of these divisions, but by far the greater number are com- 
mon to two or more, and many to all. They seem more di- 
stinctly defined by the botanical productions; Palms, the Cieba, 
and mahogany, being characteristic trees of the coast-forests ; 
Mimose and Cacti of the second division, evergreen oaks of the 
table-lands, and the trees called in Coban Pimienta, Liquidam- 
ber, and Palo Santo, illustrating the last. 

“ My present collection of snakes, lizards, frogs, &e., is not 
large, but I intend sending what I have, also the few mammals 
and butterflies, so that I may clear out everything this month, 
ready for a fresh start, as in the beginning of February I go 
again to Coban, intending to collect a little on the Motagua on 
my way. At Coban I mean to shoot some Quesals, and go on, 
if possible, to Cajabon ; after that, to the mines of Alotepeque 
and Copan, and perhaps on to Tequicicalpa in Honduras. 

“I cannot find any land-shells, though I have looked for them 
frequently ; all I have in that way are some two or three species 
of freshwater shells from the Lake of Dueñas.” 


Mr. Wallace’s last communications are dated Amboyna, Oct. 
22, 1859, whence he has sent us the valuable contributions to 
our pages which we have the pleasure of inserting in our pre- 
sent Number. He further says,— 

“I have just packed up a large collection of Gilolo and 
Ternate birds, as well as those from Menado. The former 
are amuch gayer lot, comprising a fine series of Pitta maxima, 
anew Megapodius, I think, handsomely banded on the back, 
and a Semioptera, which differs a little from the Batchian spe- 
cimens in the much greater length of the breast plumes and 
other details. Is the Calenas the true nicobarica? If so, 
it is a unique case of a true land-bird ranging through the 
whole Archipelago, and beyond its limits from the Andamans 
to New Guinea. I do not know where Bonaparte got his in- 
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formation about its being arboreal. Here it is truly terrestrial, 
perching only to rest and sleep. 

“ It is astonishing how little care even professed naturalists 
have given to determining localities. The localities of species 
given by the ‘ Dutch Scientific Commission’ are full of errors. 
Ptilonopus monachus and P. hyogaster are given to Celebes, 
whereas they are unknown there, but are abundant in Gilolo and 
Batchian ; and exactly the same error is made with Macropygia 
reinwardti, which you will see in my collections, but not from 
Celebes. Todiramphus funebris is also unknown in Celebes, but 
common in Gilolo, so that the Dutch naturalists seem to have 
placed all their species of unknown locality in Celebes, acting 
as the French have done in giving to the little island of 
Vanikoro hundreds of insects which were never found there. 

“Among the other interesting species from Gilolo are a 
Ptilonopus and a Platycercus—both, I think, new; the beautiful 
Tanthenas halmaheira, Bp., and several fine aquatic birds and 
Waders. 

“In a few days I commence work in Ceram, where I hope to 
make a very fine collection, especially of Pstttacide, the Lories 
of Ceram surpassing even those of New Guinea in variety and 
beauty. I live in hopes too of anew Semioptera, or some equally 
interesting form. 

“I take every opportunity of purchasing live specimens of 
Parrots from the islands I may probably not visit, and hope to 
get most valuable materials for elucidating their distribution in 
the East, which is in the highest degree interesting. Between 
the Lorius garrulus of Gilolo and that of Batchian there is a 
constant difference in the size of the dorsal yellow patch: are 
they considered distinct species ? 

“The species of Ceram birds mentioned in Bonaparte’s ‘ Con- 
spectus’ are very few: how is it, then, that it has such a name 
for fine birds? I know nothing fine from it, but the Lories, 
which are superb. However, I hope and believe it will produce 
some very fine things—new Pigeons, perhaps. The Cassowary 
is said to be abundant in Ceram, and to be the same as the New 
Guinea species. The Tanysiptere are very puzzling: which is 
the true T. dea, Linn.? The Dorey and Ternate specimens seem 
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almost identical, and in G. R. Gray’s list, New Guinea specimens 
are put as 7. dea. If so, then the larger white-tailed species 
found in Amboyna and Ceram is undescribed, and is perhaps 
the same as the white-tailed specimens from the Kaisa Islands, 
sent with my Batchian collections*. The Carpophaga perspicil- 
lata of Amboyna differs also from those of Gilolo and Batchian 
in the much lighter colour of the head. Now, I believe in all 
these cases, where the difference is constant, we must call them 
distinct species. A ‘permanent local variety’ is an absurdity 
and a contradiction ; and, if we once admit it, we make species 
a matter of pure opinion, and shut the door to all uniformity 
of nomenclature.” 


To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis.’ 
Feb. 27, 1860. 

S1r,—I wish to correct an error in my paper on Egyptian 
birds (Ibis, vol. i. p. 47), where I call the only species of Shrike 
I procured or saw in Egypt Lanius excubitor. I have since 
shown my specimen to Mr. H. B. Tristram, who declares that it 
is Lanius dealbatus, differmg from his specimens from the 
Algerian Sahara only in having the white of the under parts 
less pure. I was unacquainted with Lanius dealbatus when I 
was in Egypt six years ago, and when I wrote the paper for ‘ The 
Ibis,’ I had not my specimen by me; hence the mistake. I am 
surprised that Mr. Tristram found Pterocles arenarius and P. al- 
chata so very unpalatable (Ibis, vol. ii. p. 70). This fact differs 
strikingly from my experience in Egypt of Pterocles exustus 
and P. senegalensis, which species we used to consider very good 
eating, the flesh of the thigh especially being peculiarly white 
and tender. However, our Dragoman was an artist of no ordi- 
nary culinary skill, which may perhaps in some degree account 
for the different opinion Mr. Tristram and I have formed of the 
esculent merits of the birds of the genus Pterocles. 

Yours, &c., 


— E. C. TAYLOR. 

* Mr. Gray has named the Havre Dorey bird T. galatea (P. Z. S. 1859, 
p- 154). That from Ternate must be the true T. dea, Ternate being the 
locality given for the Alcedo dea of the old authors. We believe that Mr. 
Gray refers the examples from Batchian and from the Kaisa islands to dif- 
ferent species both undescribed.—Ep. 
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To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis.’ 


Srr,—I keep an ornithological eye on the south coast, and 
report to you one or two incidents of 1859. 

Three nests of the Peregrine Falcon, Falco peregrinus, came 
under my notice,—one in the cliff near Seaford, and two at the 
back of the Isle of Wight. Four eggs were obtained at Fresh- 
water, and both Faleon and Tiercel, alas! caught in one day. 
At Culver there were two young birds and the same number of 
addled eggs ; but, strange to say, in addition, a partridge’s (Perdix 
cinerea). I did not see this, but it was reported to me, as a fact, 
by two reliable and distinct witnesses. How can we account for 
this unusual cireumstauce? Probably the hen partridge, being 
on the point of laying, was carried off by the Peregrine, and 
the operation was terminated, and perhaps hurried by fright, in 
the situation found. It would have been curious if the Falcon 
had subsequently hatched the egg, though not very likely to 
happen, as she had, I suppose, done sitting at the time. Per- 
haps your experience can furnish a parallel instance. 

The frightful storms of the first week in November last 
appear to have been, as usual, destructive to the Laride, but 
particularly to the Fork-tailed Petrels (Procellaria leachii) ; 
three specimens were found at or near Seaford—one, Nov. 3rd, 
by a beach-comber. I saw this in the meat; it was in moult, 
and had the new black down underneath; its plumage was 
shabby. Nov. 6th, another was captured alive ; and the third, 
Noy. 8th, also living, by a coast-guard; the two first ap- 
peared to have been starved, but the last was in good condition. 
One was also picked up dead, Nov. 7th, at Eynesbury, near St. 
Neots, Huntingdonshire. The cause of this mortality, I take 
to be, the roughness of the sea, which prevents the Petrels 
from feeding; and when weak from fasting they try to shift 
their quarters; the wind then overpowers them, and they are 
‘dashed against cliffs and rocks. Frequently the plumage of 
specimens obtained in this manner is quite worn away by 
attrition, as if the birds had endeavoured to rise above some 
obstacle, and only succeeded after many efforts. 

I am desirous to mention that on Nov. 14th a curious hy- 
brid was taken near Brighton, in the common clap-nets used 
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by bird-catchers. It was a cross between the Green Finch, 
Fringilla chloris, and the Brown Linnet, Fringilla cannabina. 
This remarkable bird had the large beak, legs, claws, and thick 
skull of a Green Finch, with the colours on the breast, back, 
and elsewhere of the Brown Linnet, forming together, to an 
ornithological eye, a most strange combination. The feathers 
of this hybrid were clean and perfect, showing no marks of 
confinement ; nor indeed would these birds produce a cross in 
captivity. 

I may take this opportunity of stating how entirely I concur 
with my friend Mr. Alfred Newton in his interesting article on 
Turdus musicus, when he says that British Ornithology is not 
exhausted; nay, more, though I am only too thankful for such 
works as have been so well written by Yarrell and others, I ven- 
ture to assert that a complete History of British Birds is, like 
that of our country, still a desideratum ; and the authors (for, 
that the History may be anything like satisfactory, they must 
be many) would have to imitate the patient observation of that 
accurate naturalist, the late Mr. Wolley. 

Yours, &c., 
Grorce Dawson Row ey. 

Brighton, January 16th, 1860. 


Several letters and a small box of birds’ skins and eggs have 
been received from Mr. Edward Newton, now in the Mauritius ; 
but, as yet, circumstances have prevented his turning his atten- 
tion, as much as he could have wished, to the ornithology of 
that island. He announces the existence of a second Tropic- 
bird, in addition to the Red-tailed species (Phaëton phenicurus) 
already known to frequent the adjacent seas. Among the skins 
sent home by Mr. Newton are specimens of Tinnunculus punc- 
tatus, Collocalia francica, Oxynotus ferrugineus, Tchitrea borbo- 
nica, Zosterops borbonica, and Z. curvirostris, Turdus ourovang (?), 
Foudia madagascariensis and F. erythrocephala, Estrelda astrild, 
Serinus icterus, and the cosmopolitan Squatarola helvetica! Of 
Collocalia francica he has likewise transmitted specimens of the 
sternum and trachea, which fully confirm the justice of the 
opinion in accordance with which that genus has lately been 
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classed among the Cypselide rather than the Hirundinide *. 
We forbear, at present, to quote any of Mr. Newton’s notes 
respecting these birds, in the hope that before many months 
are passed he will be able to furnish a more complete account 
of their habits. 


Mr. W. H. Simpson’s last letters from Greece, dated Ætolia, 
Feb. 29th, announce the taking of a nest of Bonelli’s Eagle 
(Aquila bonellii) and of some eggs of Pelicanus crispus, concerning 
which he promises further particulars. Mr. Simpson hopes to 
be able to pass the spring in the Dobrudscha, which is said to 
offer an excellent and almost unexplored field for the naturalist. 


The Zoological Society of London have just received in their 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park two living examples of the cele- 
brated Shoe-bird or Whale-headed Stork (Baleniceps rex). These 
birds were reared by Mr. John Petherick, H.B.M. Consul for 
the Sudan at Khartoum, from eggs obtained on the Bahr el 
Gazal and hatched under hens of the domestic fowl. One of 
them is a strong bird, and likely to do well ; the other (a younger 
specimen) is, we fear, rather weakly. Two examples of the splendid 
Stork, Mycteria ephippiorhyncha, as well as other individuals of 
the genus Baleniceps were lost during the long journey from 
Khartoum to London. 

Mr. S. Stevens of 24 Bloomsbury Street, has at present on 
sale a series of birds collected at Smyrna and its vicinity by 
M. J. G. von Gonzenbach, amongst which are fine examples of 
Gypaétus barbatus, Buteo leucurus, Accipiter sphenurus, Sitta 
syriaca, Garrulus melanocephalus, and other interesting species. 


With reference to the notes on Buteo erythronotus (p. 26) in 
our last Number, Mr. J. H. Gurney has called our attention to 
the fact that, according to the testimony of d’Orbigny, the 
“deep-red back” there spoken of as “characteristic of the 
adult ” is assumed by the female only of this bird. 


*' Sees This,” 1859; ps4as: 


